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IN THE HILLS. . . of Marin City, California—800 duplex 
family units of war housing. This picture appeared originally 
in Fortune for September 1943— in color. 
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To Better All Types of Public 


Administrative Practice in Housing — 


Toward the Objective of Adequate 





Housing for the Entire People 





The house that GI Joe builds .. . 





is not only going to put a new root over his head 
and give him a place to establish, or re-establish, 
his family ties, but it is also going to form a size 
able wedge for opening up of the postwar housing 
market 
war housing boom that has been discussed so 


and perhaps for launching the great post 


often these past four years. 

As things are now shaping up in the organiza 
tion of the GI housing program, there are danger 
signs that its broader, long-term implications may 
not be given full enough consideration. There has 
not been enough recognition of the effects of the 
program all of us—including GI Joe in the 
days ahead when he has moved into his new house 


on 


and begins to appreciate the obligations he has 
to meet, 

No one questions that the No. 1 purpose of the 
Gl progtam should be to see that the fighting man 
who has broken up his life to go out and wage 
our battles is given every opportunity to pick up 
the threads of normal, peacetime living just as 
quickly and as easily 
I want to make is that this objective mast be at 
tained without putting GI Joe in the path of a 
boomerang that will come back to disable him and 
all of us in the years ahead. 

As and 
Presidential approval of the GI bill back in June, 
the Veterans Administration, the National Hous 


as possible. But the point 


you know, following Congressional 


ing Agency, and representatives of servicemen’s 
organizations and of building and lending associa 
tions generally, converged on Title IIL of the bill 
to see how the housing provisions that appeared 
there could best be written into regulations that 
would convert the intent of Congress into the kind 
of action it After four months at 
the job, the Veterans Administration on October 
19 released regulations which were believed to 
interpret the bill properly. 


W anted to see. 


Out of the complexities of the rules laid down, 
the one clear fact is that GI Joe is going to be 
turned over to a lending market that will operat 
pretty much along prewar lines as far as construc 
tion standards are concerned—and as far as stand 
ards for the borrower's economic security are 
concerned. According to the regulations, GI Joe 





is going to be at liberty to approach lenders of all 
kinds; the lender is going to be permitted pretty 
much to apply his own yardstick to the applica 
tions: and the Veterans Administration ts 


voIne 


hy 


to adopt a fairly liberal atutude in approving st 
applications for federal guarantee. 


The complication is trat the lending market ts 


Th 


amount of investment money available throughout 


far different now than it was before the war. 
the country has swollen to inflationary proportions 
\s a result lending agencies are going to compet 
Gl 


brought to bear on him to build a new heuse 


tor Joe’s business. Pressure is going to by 
or to buy or repair an old one. There is danger 
that men too economically insecure to undertake 
such a responsibility will become home owners. 

It was with this thought in mind, that early in 
the process of setting up the GI housing regula 
tions, various groups hoped that financial standards 
comparable to those applied to FHA loans might 
be adopted. The thought was that such standards 
would protect servicemen against investments be 
yond their means and would insure fair value. 

The GI program is now at the point where ap 
plication forms and guaranty certificates are being 
printed and are available to 
lending institutions. The one possibility of pro 


soon to be made 
viding protection against the dangers that threaten 
lies in the loan-processing regulations which the 
Veterans Administration will adopt. If VA can be 
convinced that under too-liberal lending policies, 
GI Joe may not only be saddling himself with 
burdens he is not prepared to carry but may also 
be threatening the housing market with another 
epidemic of the same kind of poorly-constructed, 
badly-located, and unrealistically-financed houses 
that swept the country during the 20's, there is still 
a chance to assume that the program will move 
ahead as Congress and the people intended—to 
provide the veteran with a good home in which 
he and his family will be secure. 


drwosl £ Mebfililff 


Howard L. Holtzendorff, President of NAHO 
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Realtors, Home Builders, U. S. Chamber of 
Commerce Challenge Administrator 
Blandford on Pubiic Housing 


On the morning of November 6 the 
New York Times carried the report ot 
a surprise attack on the first efforts 
made to resume building for low-in 
come families since the start of the wat 
This was in the torm of a joint lette: 
trom the National Association of Real 
state Boards and the National .A\sso 
ciation otf Home Builders addressed to 
John B. Blandtord, Jr.. Administrator 
ot the National 
which read: 


Housing Agency, 
ban] 2 


enter 
You have frequently said so in 


“Do you believe in private 
prise ? 
your speeches. You have said so to 
Congress on many occasions. We as 
sume you mean what you have said. 

“We ask that all priorities tor ma 
terials tor the H-2 program tor civilian 
residential building now and during 
the war be given 100 per cent to pri 
Vate enterprise. 

“We ask that no funds or priorities 
of any kind be used for permanent pub 
lic housing during the war. 

“We ask that you observe your 
pledge to the Congress that the public 
housing issue would be adjourned dur 
ing the war. 

“We ask that you keep the privat 
home building industry alive so that 
as soon as the war ends it can take its 
place as the Nation’s Number One job 
producer. 

“We ask that priorities when dis 
tributed to private builders shall be 
located in those communities where 
the need is the greatest. 

“We ask that at this time of bitter 
manpower shortage you refrain trom 
adding to the growing horde of public 
payrollers for an unnecessary purpose 
since private industry can produce bet 
ter housing at less cost without adding 
to the public payroll. 

“We believe all of these requests to 
be fair and in accordance with your 
declared policy. 

“We are sending copies of this letter 
to the President of the United States, 
to the members of Congress and the 
industry. 

“Should there be any doubt in your 
mind as to the fairness of our request 
we urge that you appear with us be 
fore the appropriate committee of Con 
gress for a public hearing at which this 
matter can be fully and completely dis 
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cussed so that the Nation and our in 
dustry may know the tacts. 

Very sincerely yours, 
Frank W. Corrricurt, 
Vice-President, National 1s 
sociation of Home Builders of U.S 

Hersert U. Newson, 
Executive Vice-President, National As 
sociation of Real Estate Boards.” 


Executive 


Mr. Blandford’s Reply 


fo this letter Administrator Bland 


ford on November made the tollow 
ing reply, giving warm support to th 
need tor a public housing program 
“Any letter which begins with th 
question “Do you believe in private en 
terprise ?- and comes from two men 
who have been constantly in touch with 
me throughout the war housing pro 
gram—and who both know, by th 
way, what the National Housing 
Agency has done to help the private 
difhicult 
obviously was written for pub 


housing industry Over these 
years 
licity purposes. 

“That, in itself, is neither a new tac 
tic nor necessarily a bad one, if prop 
erly used. But let's make our housing 
publicity informative and constructive, 
instead of misleading. Your joint let 
ter, for instance, calls for refutation on 
several points. For one thing, | have 
not evaded any pledge given to the 
Congress on public housing nor do | 
intend to; and you know as well as | 
do that we could not possibly start any 
public housing which the Congress has 
not already authorized and for which 
it has not already provided funds. For 
another, your concern with adding to 
the ‘hoard of public payrollers’ ob 
(1) that pub 
lic housing, as well as private, is built 
by private contractors and (2) that a 


good part of the housing payroll rep 


scures a couple of facts 


resents agencies which serve only pri 
vate enterprise and such groups as your 
own. 

“You ask that all priorities for ma 
terials made available for the H-2 
housing program be given to private 
enterprise, that no funds or priorities 
of any kind be used for permanent 
public housing during the war. 

“My answer is that H-2 housing pri 
orities will be distributed within the 
framework of our wartime housing 
policies, which are determined broadly 


by the Congress and carried out with 


full regard for wartime needs 


H-2 Program 

“The situation ts this, as you know 

‘lL. Materials tor over 90,000 hous 
ing units will be made available under 
the H-2 program in the next year (as 
suming no great change in present 
estimates of supplies and other war 
needs. ) 

“2. More than 90 per cent of thes 
units will be privately financed 

“3. It ts possible that 7,000 to 9,000 
publicly financed units will be author 
ized. These units are included tn the 
17,000 public housing units contracted 
lor under Congressional authority be 
lore the war and suspended to con 
scryVe materials and manpower, They 
can be used only to meet the needs of 
families of very low income and must, 
under wartime regulations, be in con 
gested areas. Contracts on these proj 
ects were entered into with local hous 
ing authorities after approval by the 
voverning bodies of their communities 
before the war and those contracts still 
stand, 

“Therefore your letter is protesting 
the possibility that perhaps 10 per cent 
of the units to be built under the H 
program in the coming year will be 
You knew this, in 
cidentally, before your letter was writ 


publicly financed. 


ten. And you knew also that while the 
main objective of this H-2 program wats 
to relieve wartime congestion among all 
Mcomme a by product ot that 


to kee p the 


building industry and privat 


groups, 
program will be private 
home 
contractors—alive and in shape to han 
dle their tremendous post-war job. 

“Let me make it plain that the 7,000 
to 9,000 publicly-hnanced units which 
pmay Le assigned under the H-2 pro 
yram do not represent the proportion 
of low-rent housing that is needed; but 
the rest of the 17,000 units which Con 
gress has authorized are ineligible be 
cause under present H-2 regulations 
they do not qualify or because they 
cannot be built under statutory cost 
limits 


A Reminder 


“Let me also remind you that the 
private housing industry still has to 
complete thousands of units as its share 
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of the H-] program for migrating war 
workers, and that all H-3 housing will 
be privately financed. Therefore, its 
share of the priorities to become avail 
able in the next year will amount to far 
more than the number represented by 
90 per cent of the H-2 housing pro- 
gram. 

“And let me, in turn, ask a question. 
You know that the segment of private 
enterprise you represent cannot build 
for low-income families of the type 
which would be taken care of in these 
publicly-financed units. Are you ask 
ing me to ignore the needs of such 
families—including returning veterans, 
dependents of veterans, and_ other 
Americans who happen to be the vic 
tims of low incomes—and to ignore the 
mandate of Congress and the legal com 
mitments to a score of crowded cities 
and towns? 

“Against a background of unified 
effort in housing migrating war work- 
ers and in the light of the need for 
similar unity and utilization of our full 
resources for the postwar job, | believe 
the interests of private builders are best 
served by helping them to do more 
than they have ever done before, with 
out the distraction of straining at the 
shelter needs of those who cannot pay 
economic rent for decent housing and 
without the burden of conscience that 
they have postponed the partial meet 
ing of that need.” 


U. S. Chamber of Commerce Joins 
NAREB-NAHB 


On the same day that the Cortright- 
Nelson letter went to Administrator 
Blandford, Eric A. Johnston, Presi- 
dent of the United States Chamber 
of Commerce, addressed the 
ing letter to Mr. Blandford. 

“At its last meeting the National 
Chamber’s board of directors, in fur 
therance of Chamber policy, expressed 
itself in opposition to the expenditure 
of the unexpended balance, amounting 
to approximately $100,000,000, of funds 
originally appropriated by Congress for 
subsidized public housing. It was felt 
that this whole matter should be re 
viewed again by Congress, in the light 
of the changed circumstances since 
these appropriations were authorized 
some time before the war. 

“The National Chamber believes that 
widespread improvement in housing 
can only be accomplished through the 
building of homes in large numbers by 
the private home building industry. 
This large program rather than a lim 
ited program of subsidized building 
should be given the right of way. The 
federal government can be most help- 
ful in this connection by encouraging 
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research, through the development of 
standards, and by aid in the field of 
home finance. 

“We believe that improvement in the 
living standards is a number one ‘must’ 
after the war. This can be done how- 
ever, more effectively on Main Street 
than on Pennsylvania Avenue. States 
and local governments have an un 
paralleled opportunity to take vigorous 
measures in eliminating worn out 
structures, and to encourage the re 
development through private activity 
of slum and blighted areas. 

“For these reasons we urge that 
funds for subsidized public housing 
should not be expended until Congress 
has an opportunity fully to review the 
entire matter in the light of conditions 
which have been radically changed by 
the war.” 


Mr. Blandford’s Reply 


In his reply to the Eric Johnston let- 
ter, Mr. Blandford reviewed the history 
of the war housing program, empha 
sizing that “throughout the war the 
National Housing Agency has consist 
ently sought the greatest possible par 
ticipation by private enterprise” and 
that in the proposed H-2 program only 
some 8 to 10 per cent of the total con 
templated volume of construction was 
scheduled for public housing. He re 
peated to Mr. Johnston the facts about 
the federal government's prior com 
mitments on the public housing pro 
gram, substantially as he had _ stated 
them to Messrs. Cortright and Nelson. 
He then said: 

“Finally, don’t you agree that the 
problem of the slums can never be con- 
clusively solved and that full develop 
ment and stability in the housing in 
dustry can never be attained and main 
tained without mastering the final resi 
dual problem of providing decent 
housing for families of very low in 
come who cannot pay more than slum 
rents for privately-owned shelter? Do 
you know of any factual evidence point 
ing toward solution of this final prob 
lem without public subsidy? 

“Naturally, extension of the present 
authorization for federal financial as 
sistance to local housing authorities for 
low-rent public housing is a matter to 
be decided by Congress. My belief and 
that of all other interested Federal of 
ficials is that this subsidy area should 
be entirely non-competitive, and kept 
so. Its limits should be clearly de 
lineated—not only below the present 
bottom limits for privately financed 
construction of adequate housing but 
below any conceivable extension of the 
private market through improved pro- 
duction and financing methods and 





formula 
should be carefully reviewed and per 
fected where desirable. The emphasis 
should be upon maximum local re 
sponsibility and maximum participation 
by private enterprise in the design, con 


lower costs. The present 


struction and financing of low-rent 


subsidized housing. 


Record of the Past 


“In closing, I would like to stress that 
the record of the past 12 years shows 
clearly the steps the Federal govern 
ment took to revive the private build 
ing industry during the depression, 
the manner in which it helped the 
industry to expand in the immediate 
pre-war years, and to make its full 
contribution to the war housing pro 
gram—and that this record should pro 
vide a basis for understanding for the 
great job ahead. I would like to em 
phasize my belief that fully effective 
action on post-war housing requires 
full interchange of views, a coopera 
tive search for the facts and a coopera 
tive search for areas of common agree 
ment among leaders in all branches of 
the housing industry. Housing's poten- 
tial role in the post-war economy is 
too important for any other kind of 
approach and I am sure that if we all 
set our goals high enough we will find 
each sector of the housing industry 
fully occupied with a challenging job. 
Your own leadership in setting chal 
lenging new goals for American indus 
try leads me to hope that you share 
these views.” 





NATIONAL PUBLIC 
HOUSING CONFERENCE 
OF CHICAGO OPENS 
ITS OFFICE 


On November 14 the National Public 
Housing Conference of Chicago opened 
its offices and thus became the first 
local branch of NPHC in the country. 
In charge of the new office in the ca 
pacity of Executive Director is Ed 
ward E. Clarke, former Assistant to 
the Regional Representative, Office of 
the Administrator, NHA, Chicago. 

The President of NPHC of Chicago 
is Judge George L. Quilici, who states 
that the purpose of the group is to 
bring together the friends of public 
housing for the purpose of action based 
on education, research, and organiza 
tion. The Conference has already co- 
sponsored a housing exhibit with the 
Chicago Housing Authority in the 
main branch of the public library and 
was co-host with NAHO’s Midwest 
Regional Council for a luncheon at 
which NHA Administrator Blandford 
was the speaker. 
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Contrast ... 


statements on Pages 19 and 20 





1S— the following editorial, as it appeared in 
HEADLINES, the newsletter of the National As 
sociation of Real Estate Boards. It is dated Novem 
ber 6—the same day that the joint NAREB-NAHB 
letter to Administrator Blandford, quoted on page 
19, appeared in the New York Times. 








quate housing for all families. 








REALTORS 


“Philip M. Klutznick, boss of the public housing program, 
recently outlined his views on future public housing opera 
tions in a speech in Milwaukee. He spoke for the record, 
and in his official capacity. What he said pretty generally 
presents the ideas of the Federal Public Housing Authority 
for after the war. Realtors who are wondering about the 
future of public housing would do well to pay heed to his 
remarks. 


“Basically, Mr. Klutznick said, if the nation wants good 
housing, it must insist on a national housing policy that will 
start with the ‘fundamental concept that all people shall hav« 
the realizable hope of getting good housing if they wish it. 
To accomplish this aim, he outlined a five-point program that 
should be of considerable interest to our business. Here are 
his ideas: (1) Every community should have a positive hous 
ing program to clean out bad housing’ and put in good 
Each locality must decide how it is to be done, to what extent 
private capital can do the job, and the community should 
exert local control and management. (2) The federal gov 
ernment should provide ‘maximum technical advice and as 
sistance as well as financial resources to the localities as they 
may request and deserve it. (3) The federal government 
should give every assistance possible to help private capital 
to do as much of the job as it can. (4) The nation should 
demand minimum decency in dwelling standards. (5) If 
subsidy is necessary, “we should subsidize to create good 
housing rather than to continue the hidden but nevertheless 
certain subsidy to the slums and blight of our urban centers.’ 

“While this may sound to some like a back-door approach 
to new and greater public housing programs, the fact seems 
to be that responsible housing officials in Washington are dis 
playing strangely conservative ideas. It is possible under 
the recently authorized H-2 program to revive some of the 
old USHA projects that were authorized before the war but 
suspended because of construction restriction. 

(continued—column 1, page 22 


It would also 
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On the strength of these two statements—the NAREB editorial and the report of the 
NAHB meeting—we were preparing to write an editorial of our own, expressing gratifi- 
cation that the long-time public-private housing struggle seemed to be resolving itself 
into a truly constructive joint attack on this country's vast problem of providing ade- 


Now we can only stand amazed in the face of the conflict between the constructive 
viewpoint presented in these two statements and the backward-looking emotionalism dis- 
played in the letter to Mr. Blandford. We are amazed, yet still hopeful that the appar- 
ent schizophrenia will be resolved in favor of the constructive attitude. This can be 
brought about by intelligent cooperation. The unreliable alternative is the shock therapy 
A which would be the inevitable result of a disunited program. 


1S— the following report of FPHA Commis 
sioner Klutznick’s appearance at a recent conference 
of the National 
Washington. 


Association of Home Builders in 
We had this report ready for publi 
cation when word came of the joint NAREB-NAHB 


letter to Mr. Blandford. 
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housing 





Private building interests and idvocates 
found themselves on more common ground than might be 


expect d as the 


public 
an informal discussion of public 
housing principles by Philip M. Klutznick, Commissioner of 
the Federal Public \uthority, at the fall meeting 
of the National Association of Home Builders in Washington. 

Instead of the bitter debat that might have been 
pated, the 


result ol 
Housing 


antici 
Commissioner's talk not only provoked keen in 
terest but also brought an appreciative round ot 
builders. Uhe 


unusual rapprochement is probably to be found in the clar 


applause 


from the audience of home 


reason tor this 


ification of many alleged issues between private and public 
housing during the course ot the discussion 

Mr. Klutznick said it was high time for private builders 
and public housers to know each other better. We're not 
in competition with each other,” he said 


peting W ith 


“You're not com 
public housing, but for the consumer dollar. 
You must sell housing, and you can’t sell it to that consider 
able proup ol people 


who can't have it without—let’s say 


subsidy.” 
Who? 
When asked, “Who are the 


group? ”, 


the naughty word 


people in this submarginal 
Mr. Klutznick replied that they are the 
who, on a national average, 


families 
won't be able to pay more than 
$15 to $16 a month for rent in the postwar period, assuming 
a national income of $125 to $140 billion. Before the war, 
the median rent for the low-income group was about $14, 
he said, and the average shelter rent in public housing was 
about $12.75. 

He pointed out, however, that dollar rents have different 
meanings in different localities and regions, and that the 
held for public housing must be determined locally. 

Referring to methods for making this determination, Mr. 
Klutznick said: 

“We have, as a matter of 

(continued 


fact, more confidence in you 


column 1, page 22) 
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Authority is 
a 250-unit war housing de 


The Chicago Housing 
building 


nities 


velopment that has been designed with 
all the features of a privately-financed 
suburban community in order to make 
the individual units marketable after 
the war to private investors or to in 


Miss Elizabeth 
Secretary, says in 


dividual home owners. 
Wood, 
commenting on the tact that the de 
velopment is being constructed in one 


Exec ulive 


of Chicago’s more desirable commu 


“The Chicago Housing Author ol 
ity is conscious ol the surrounding com 
munity’s pride, and 
hood, which is considered to be one ol 
the best in the city. Theretore, we will 
build these homes with an understand 
ing and appreciation for the needs and 
alues of the entire surrounding area.” 

The development will consist of 125 
twin duplexes, as pictured above, ar 
ranged in a_ pattern 


curved streets, courts, and other features 





CHICAGO AUTHORITY BUILDING WAR HOUSING FOR POSTWAR 
SALE TO PRIVATE 


HOME OWNERS 








modern community planning \ll 


buildings will be of two-story, hreprool 


ot the ne ighbor 


brick construction and will have ample 
backyards 


fo avoid any possibility ol a monot 


space for tront lawns and 


onous appearance, the building exteriors 
will have three different basic designs, 
and these types will have their varia 
tions. The architectural firm otf Loebl 
that will include and Schlossman planned the develop 


ment. 





REALTORS 


he possible, if FPHA wanted te do it, to authorize construc 
tion of the qualified projects with no income limitations. 
However, it has adopted the policy that any public housing 
under H-2 must conform to limitations of tenant income. 
“Whether the conservative leadership in the FPHA will be 
able to restrain demands trom local housing authorities for 


continued from page 21 


extreme programs is another question, but the attitude cur 
rently being shown by the FPHA is a far cry 
former policies. The agency has come a long way toward 


from. its 


recognizing the place of private housing and seems to be 
What it 


seems to amount to is a proposition by FPHA that the gov 


exercising considerable restraint in its planning. 


ernment help private capital insotar as is possible in order 
to get good private housing down to the lowest income groups 
it can reach. Public housing then would take care of the 
groups below that. 


“It all sounds strange, but it seems to be true.” 


HOME BUILDERS 


than you have in yourselves. In our planning we have pro 


continued from page 2\ 


vided for a considerable gap between the point where you 
have left off and the point where public housing should begin. 
We think you can and should provide for many families 
that you do not now reach. We hope to help you find the 
means and methods to accomplish that. You will find, | 
think, that your interest is with the interest rate, the cost, 
and the building dollar and not that little margin that no 
man should concern himself with if he is seeking a profit.” 

When a member of the audience remarked that there was 
“no argument that we can’t provide new housing at those 
rent levels,” and asked: “But why not use old housing for 
these families?”, Mr. Klutznick said that any future housing 
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program should contemplate using as much old housing as 
possible before providing for new. 

‘There are rela 
tively few houses that lend themselves to conversion. The 


“But don’t delude yourselves,” he said 


average cost of the HOLC conversions was about $1,650 per 
unit. These conversions were essential for wartime use, but 
I don't think the lite of the housing has been extended be 


yond 15 years. So you must amortize that cost 


against 40 
vears tor new construction. 

“But the tact is you do not now have enough housing 
if you are going to take people out of the slums. The only 
way you can provide enough old housing is to build enough 
new housing to bankrupt the market and force down rents 
to such an extent that you lose the investment in them. 
And even at that, you are still taced with a cost of over $20 
a month for taxes, maintenance and interest, and these people 
can only pay $6, $8, or $16.” 

Then why not subsidize the landlord instead of the ten 
ants?, somebody asked. 

Mr. Klutznick’s answer drew a laugh from the audience: 
“Because you are taxpayers as well as business men and | 
don’t think you would like to pay the higher taxes and 
assume the red tape that would be involved in such a pro 
cedure.” 

Mr. Klutznick told the home builders that they must stop 
being atraid. “We will take advantage of the greatness that 
is America when we are ready to take the chances necessary 
for achievement. Instead of being afraid, you should work 
with your community and the Federal Government in a ven 
turesome spirit. If we engage in bickering and back-biting, 
in charges and counter-charges, then the future of housing 
will be what its past has been 
afraid.” 


inadequate, shortsighted, 
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$40 MILLION SAVINGS IN INTEREST 
ON BOND REFUNDINGS 


\ $40 million interest saving and a 
147-vear ttme reduction have been ac 
omplished since February 1942 to dat 

rough 16 bond retunding issues mack 
y local housing authorities tor the pur 
pose of decreasing the number of “B™ 
ends outstanding (those purchased by 
PPHA) and increasing the proportion 

their “A” bonds (those held by pr 
Up to September 1944, 
FPH.A regulations controlling ther 


ate InVeSstor;rs ). 


unding of “B™ bonds were too rigid 
to permet many authorities to under 
take such However. 
through the efforts of NAHQO’s Com 
miittec on Federal-Local 
FPHA on September 1, 


revising its requirements for approval 


transactions 


Relations. 
issued an order 
ot bond retunding issues (see the Ox 
tober Journal, page &). 
) 
eT 21, 


retunding 


Since Septem 
two authorities have negotiated 
Wilmington, 


North Carolina and El Paso, Texas. 


bond issucs: 


Wilmington Saves $736,000 


Details of the Wilmington Author 
ity s rehnancing are as tollows: 


Original bond issue: “A” bonds 


$205,000 (2.177 per cent interest); “B” 


bonds—$1 693,000 (2.75 per cent inter 


1940. The per 


est)—date December 1, 


centage of “A” bonds in the original 
issue Was about I] per cent. 
Refunding issue: “A” bonds—$l. 


> 


313,000 (interest 2.043 per cent): “B” 
$521,000 (interest 2.75 per 
ent)—date October 24, 1944. The per 


centage ol 


bonds 


“A” bonds in the retunded 
issue Was approximately 72 per cent 


36.000. 


Estimated Savings: $7 
Mr. H. R. Executive 
Director of the Wilmington Authority, 


Emory, the 
comments as follows on the refinance 
ing: “While the interest rate on our 
refunding bonds was not among the 
best received, we consider it fairly ac 
ceptable in view of the uncertainties 
arising out of our war housing pro 
gram, and it was distinctly worth the 
effort we made... . : \ tar better show 
ing, with a saving running well in 
excess of $3 million was recently made 
by the Memphis Authority, which had 
the most attractive rate yet offered any 
where in the country.” (For statement 
on Memphis refunding, see NAHO 
News, June 1944, page 52.) 


EI Paso Saves $375,000 


The second refunding to be under 
taken following FPHA’s recently re 
vised policies was in E] Paso. As a mat 
ter of fact, the Wilmington and El Paso 
issues were handled simultaneously by 
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Details of th 
aso mssuc are as follows: 

Fl P I] 

bond Site “i. 

“ey ) 

SZ2/5,000 (2 per cent nterest o1 

$221,000 and 2.4 per cent on $57,000) 


the same bond house. 


Origin a bonds 


“B° bonds $2.272,000 M per cent 


interest )—date February 1, 1941 


Refund ng issu \ bonds—$}]. 


284,000 (6 per cent tnt 


est on $97.00 


1 “A> bonds maturing in 3 years, wit 


2 per cent on balance ) B” bonds 
$1,148,000 (2 per cent int est). chats 
October 27, 1944 
Estimated savings: $375,000 
\ccording to Mr. C. W. Harper. t 


Executive Director of the El Paso Au 
hority, to him the most outstandin 


feature of the entire retunding oper 
tion was the casualness with which t 
New York banking svndicate that hai 
dled the 


million-odd dollars involved. He says 


bonds tossed around the § 


NAS, thev have a lot o 
In New 


t about the 


that down in Te 
respect for that much mene 


York it appears to b 


sane mport nice msm a Tew one d Nar 
bills. 

The other authorities that issued re 
tunding bonds trom 1942 torward ar 
Adanta. Buflalo. Charleston (West 
Virginia), Louisville, New York 
Omaha. Reading. Svracuse. Yonkers 


Chattanooga. Memphis 


Meetings 


December 4-5 — Subcommittee of NAHO 
Committee on Federal-Local Relations on 
revision of FPHA manual of policy and 

+  procedure—Washington, FPHA headquar- 
ters. 

December 5—NAHO Finance Committee— 
Washington, Hay-Adams Hotel. 

December 6—NAHO Committee on Fed- 
eral-Local Relations—Washington, FPHA 
headquarters. 

December 5-6—National Public Housing 
Conference, Legislative and Executive 
Committees—W ashington. 

December 7-8—NAHO Pacific Northwest 
Regional Conference—Portland, Oregon, 
Multnomah Hotel. 

December 7—National Committee on Hous- 
ing, Inc., meeting of mortgage financing 
officials—New York, Biltmore Hotel. 

December 13-14—NAHO Pacific Southwest 
Regional Conference — Henderson (Ne- 
vada), Victory Village. 

January 15-20—National Association of 
Home Builders, annual convention and ex- 
hibit of building materials —Chicago, 
Hotel Sherman. 

February 19-20—National Public Housing 
Conference, annual meeting—New York, 
Hotel New Yorker. 





DR. HOVDE 
APPOINTED TO STATE 
DEPARTMENT 


Hovde has resigned as 
\dmunistrator of th Housing \uthor 
itv of the City of Pittsburgh to becom 


Chiet ot the Division of Cultural Co 


operation ol the Department of Stat 
in announcement whi written 
with a deep sense ol loss to the hous 
Hovde | 


most able and most respected 


ny program. Dr as been on 


ot the 


housing ofhicials in the country sinc 
Pittsburg] 
\uthority back in 1938. The outstand 


ng program he has built up there, the 


ne took his position with th 


high quality ot the staff he has or 
vgamized, and the ethciency of his ad 
been nationally res 
All this, however, 


personal affections and loyalties 


ninistration have 
ognized is secondary 
to the 
he has established during his housing 
career and to the intelligent and un 
wavering leadership he has viven to 


the slum clearance, low rent housing 
program in its struggle against oppos 
ing torces For the past two years he 
has given particularly effective service 
to the housing program as the Presi 


dent of the National Public Housing 
Conterence 
Hovce will 


be responsible for aiding liberated coun 


In his new position, Dr 
tries throughout the world in_ the 
restoration of their educational facili 
ties. He is a tormer protessor ol history 
and political science and was active in 
the campaigns that gave the state ol 
Pennsylvania much of its social legis 
lation 

The Acting Administrator of — the 
Pittsburgh Authority, replacing Dr 
Hovde, is Ralph W. Harkins, former 
Acting Director of the Authority’: 
Management Division 
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| Washington Summary 


Policies for disposition of permanent public war housing 
established. . . . New civilian housing programmed in six 
cities. . . . Commissioner Klutznick requests meeting of 
NAHO Federal-Local Relations Committee. . . . NHA studies 
probable volume of postwar housing need; probable costs of 
postwar housing construction. . . . OPA makes change in 


regulation on security deposits. 


Disposition of War Housing 

Late in October FPHA Commission 
ers Orders were drafted in which 
FPHA policy for the disposition of 
federally-owned permanent war hous 
ing projects was established. The pro 
posed orders went immediately to the 
members of NAHO’s Committee on 
Federal-Local Relations with the re 
quest that comments should be sub 
mitted to NAHO’s Washington office 
by November 11. After the Commit 
tee’s comments and suggestions were 
received, FPHA recast the Orders and 
they have now been released as Com 
missioners Orders 1550:6 and 1550:7. 

Order 1550:6 sets up policy lor per 
manent projects built with — either 
Lanham funds, Public Act 781 funds 
(the Army-Navy $100 million appro 
priavion ), or monies appropriated under 
the Temporary Shelter Acts. Order 
1550:7 relates to federally-owned “671” 
projects (projects built by or for FPHA 
with money appropriated under the 
United States Housing Act and di 
verted to war use under Public Law 
671). 

The important feature of the first 
Order, as tar as local housing author 
ities are concerned, is that none of the 
permanent projects involved will be 
considered tor sale to private buyers 
until, through consultation with local 
officials and upon the definite recom 
mendation of such officials (including 
the chief executive and the local hous 
ing authority, if any) and also with 
representatives of local real estate and 
housing interests, it is determined that 
there is no use for such projects for 
low-rent housing and slum clearance 
purposes. In the absence of any such 
use, the units (if they are suitable for 
individual ownership) will be offered 
for sale, first to occupants of the prop 
erties, then to prospective occupants, 
with preterence given to war veterans 
over nonveterans. 

Should it be the recommendation of 
local officials that the projects be used 
for low-rental housing, and if FPHA 
concurs in the determination, Congress 
will be petitioned for authorization to 


aa 


proceed Lanham 
\ct. Upon Congressional authorization, 
the plan for sale will be formulated on 


the basis of the following principles: 


as required by the 


(1) The local authority will pay as 
the purchase price all net income to 
FPHA over a fixed period of years, 
which fixed period will be determined 
on the basis of the estimated useful life 
of the project tor “decent, safe, and 
sanitary low-rent housing purposes.” 
(2) The local authority will utilize the 
project during the fixed period of years 
exclusively for low-rent housing. (3) 
The local authority will not dispose ot 
the project during the fixed period of 
years. \s security for the performance 
of the agreement, the local housing au 
thority will deposit in escrow a deed 
of reconveyance to the government, the 
deed to be delivered to the government 
in the event the local authority fails to 
carry out the terms of the agreement. 

Under Order 1550:7, which relates to 
671 projects, any federally-owned 671 
project 1s to be available for disposition 
when the President determines that the 
project is no longer needed as war 
\t that time, FPHA will at 
tempt to sell the project, under the 
terms of the United States Housing 
Act, to the local 
which has jurisdiction over the area in 


housing. 


housing authority 


question. After sale, the project will 
become eligible for loans and contribu 
tions in the same way that any federal 
ly-aided project now is. Pending any 
such sale, the project may be leased to 
a local housing authority for the pur 
pose of providing low-rent housing in 
accordance with the USHAct. 

FPHA now has a Disposition Branch. 
It is under the direction of Colonel C. 
Russell Cravens, who has the title As 
sistant Commissioner for Disposition. 
Civilian Housing Program Initiated 

Within the past month, a resumption 
of civilian residential construction has 
been authorized as the “H-2” housing 
program. Rules and regulations for 
H-2 building have been jointly estab- 
lished by NHA and the War Produc- 
tion Board. On November 14 Admin- 
istrator Blandford approved the first 





six programs of such housing as fol 
lows: 

Richmond, Virginia—l25 units for 
sale at a price ceiling of $7500; 250 
units for rent at a $27.50 ceiling; 125 
units for rent at a $65 ceiling. 

llbuquerque, New Mexico—1l00 
a price ceiling of 
$6000; 100 rental units at a $50 ceiling. 

District of Columbia (tor Negro oc 
cupancy )—1000 units for sale at ceiling 
of $6000; 1000 for rent at a $50 ceiling. 

Syracuse, New York—100 for sale, 
$7500 ceiling; 125 for rent, $62.50 ceil 


inp. 


units tor sale at 


Worcester, Massachusetts 100. tor 
sale, $7500 ceiling; 125 for rent, $62.50 
ceiling. 


Trenton, New Jersey—25 units for 


sale at a $5000 ceiling—or 25 for rent 
at a $45 ceiling. 

Additional quotas amounting to sey 
eral thousand units are currently in 
preparation, NHA officials report—in 
cluding low-rent public housing proj 
ects under the prewar FPHA-aided pro 
gram. 

The point of particular significance 
about the H-2 program is that restric 
tions on the use of materials have 
been relaxed to make possible con- 
struction of houses of approximately 


In addi 


restri 


prewar standards of quality. 
tion, there are no occupancy 
tions on H-2 housing, although, of 


course, It 1S being programmed only in 
areas of excessive congestion due to 
wartime in-migrations. The maximum 
sales price under the H-2 program 1s 
$8000 and the monthly shelter rental 
ceiling is $65—but the maximums will 
be authorized only in high cost areas. 

It is expected that H-2 housing wili 
meet FHA’s 
standards for insured mortgage loans 
under Title II 


little used since the war. 


minimum construction 
a title which has been 
FHA is re 
viewing applications for all privately 
built H-2 housing. Applications are to 
be submitted on Form WPB-2896, re 
vised, and each must include floor plan, 
front elevation, general floor layout, 
overall dimensions, a check list indi 
cating type of heating, plumbing, etc. 


Federal-Local Meeting Called 

At the request of FPHA Commis 
sioner Klutznick, NAHO’s Federal 
Local Relations Committee is to meet 
in Washington on December 6 and will 
consider at least three matters of par 
ticular importance to local housing 
authorities: (1) procedures under the 
new policies governing disposition of 
tederally-owned, permanent war hous 
ing: (2) suggested simplified proce 
dures for the development and man 
agement of FPHA-aided projects; and 
(3) a proposed manual of basic FPHA- 
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jocal authority requirements. 

A working subcommittee of the Fed- 
eral-Local Relations Committee, ap- 
pointed to assist in the revision of 
FPHA’s Manual of Policy and Proce 
dure, will meet on December 4 and 5 
to review a statement of minimum 
basic policy relationships and will re- 
port to the full Committee on De 
cember 6, 


Costs 
NHA has made public the findings 


of two important studies dealing with 
major problems in the transition from 


Postwar Housing Needs 


war to peacetime conditions in Amer 
ican housing. 

“Housing Needs,” the first study, at 
tempts to answer the question: “How 
much additional nonfarm housing will 
be needed in this country in the imme 
diate postwar years to provide for pop 
ulation and family increases, and to 
start making up past deficiencies?” 
Significant estimates are: 

1. Construction of 12,600,000 non 
farm houses and apartment units in the 
first 10 years after the war to make 
substantial progress toward meeting 
new needs and replacing substandard 
structures. Meeting the full need in 10 
years would involve replacement of all 
substandard structures and require 16, 
100,000 units in all. Conclusions are 
based on the premise that the replace 
ment job is likely to extend over a 20 
year period. 

2. A goal of an average annual pro 
duction of 1,260,000 accommodations 
(300,000 units above any year in the 
past. The nation’s biggest residential 
year, 1925, produced about 930,000 new 
units). 

3. Largest single category in the 10- 
year estimate—6,100,000 units to replace 
substandard structures (measures of 
substandard units being a need for 
major repairs, plus the absence of a 
private bath or toilet in dwelling units 
In metropolitan areas; statistics used 
were from the 1940 census of housing: 
recognition is given in replacement es 
tuumates to factors influencing demol 
1uon or renovation ). 

4. Rentals—Assuming 1944 prices 
and an average postwar annual income 
of about $125 billion—one-third of the 
required units should rent for under 
$30 per month; one third, from $30-$50 
per month, with a sale price of $3000 
to $5000; and one third should rent for 
$50 a month and up, or sell for $5000 
or more. 

“Housing Costs,” the second study, 
emphasizes the importance of lower 
housing costs, and analyzes the rela- 
tive significance of the major items of 
cost involved in the construction, 
maintenance and ownership of houses. 
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Attention is drawn to the urgent need 
for comprehensive research and devel 
opment work to devise more efficient 
methods of building houses. 
findings: 

1. 60% of the total cost of an aver 
age single family dwelling is repre 
sented by the “shell” of the house 
the structural enclosure, including the 
foundation, roof, floors and walls. New 
and less costly materials should be de 


vised to bring down the cost of “the 


shell.” 


Pertinent 


A 20% reduction in the cost ot 
the property (land and house), if 
achieved, will be 3 times more effective 
in reducing monthly costs than a 20% 
reduction in the rate of interest 
charged for a mortgage loan. 

, y . 

3. New 


which 


methods and materials 
would reduce the cost ot “the 
shell” of the house by 50%, would cut 
the total 
3007. 

4. Charting “where the housing dol 
lar goes,’ 


cost of house and land by 


the following costs of a 
typical $5000 house (including land 
costs) are set 


forth on a_ percentage 


basis: 
Cost of All Materials 45.70% 
Cost of Site Construction La 

bor 79 50% 


Contractor's and Subcontrac 


tors’ Overhead and Profit 12.30% 
Total Cost of House 87.50% 
Value of Unimproved Land 

(including profit on land) = 7.00°, 
Cost of Land Improvements 

(including profit on im 

provements ) 5.50% 


The report urges the undertaking of 
all types of research by the building 
industry, but concludes, “The public 
interest In lower housing costs 1s so 
great as to require that the government 
should extend every possible form ol 
assistance in the development of more 
tfhcient methods utilizing all the 
technical resources of the industry on 


a cooperative basis.” 


OPA Amends Security Deposit Rules 

Effective October 12, OPA an 
nounced a change in rent regulations 
affecting security deposits. A landlord 
is now permitted to petition for an or 


der authorizing the 


demand and re 
ceipt of a deposit to secure the return 
of “movable articles.” Previously, such 
a deposit, was limited to secure the re 
turn of movable articles such as keys 
and ice trays. The amendment clearly 
increases the categories of “movable 
articles.” 

OPA will, on petition from a local 
housing authority, if need is demon- 
strated, authorize a security deposit not 
to exceed $10. 


POWER-PROPELLED "EDGER" 












fat 9 
aie eet 


re 


powe! 


device con 


In the photograph above 1s a 
propelled lawn-mowing 
trived by the maintenance department 
of the Memphis Housing Authority to 
cut the tenacious Bermuda grass that 
overruns onto project walks. In_ the 
has been moved to 


sick walk 


edged.” 


picture, the machine 


a point behind a portion ol 


that has already been 
Substituting the 


method previously used, the 


hand 
Authority 
| 


DY approx 


edger for the 
, 
SaVS, has cut the labor cost 


imately 60 per cent 


Che device was made by attaching a 
home-made trame with tiller disc blades 
to a regulation power mower. It will 
that the 
adjusted for 


be observed discs or 


cutting 
disc can be angle and 
depth as well as for width to accom 
modate the particular type of walk be 
ing edged. Also, the operator can lift 
the edger frame to pass over cross 
walks and The 
edging operation is completed by work 
men following with shovels and wheel 


barrows. 


connecting streets. 


To maintain reasonably clean walks, 
the edger is employed near the middle 
and at the end of the growing season. 
When not in use, the edger can be de 
tached and the mower employed for 
lawn maintenance. 
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Back in the early days of housing— 
all of ten years ago—whenever two or 
three enthusiasts (there were not many 
more) got together, the principal topic 
of conversation was the slums and how 
to begin to get rid of them through 


Edith Wood's 


writings convincingly 


Elmer 
dealt 
tactor in 


housing. stm 
ulating 
with housing as a reviving 
sections ol 


Vlodern 


houser’s bible. 


the deteriorating cities. 


Catherine Bauer's Housing 
was the 
Delinquency and crime, unfortunate 
ly, were the easy pegs upon which to 
hang the new garment of slum cleat 
ance and, though overemphasized, still 
directed immediate attention to a sub 
ject which has concerned socially-mind 
ed citizens for generations but which, 
only recently, has found an active cham 
pion in the public housing program. 
Costs to cities of bad areas was topic No. 
2 in the crying need of getting rid of 
slums. Always in the past it was the 
ailment and the means of remedying 
the ills, not the package in which the 
prescription was wrapped, that drew at 
tention. 
Have We Lost Sight of the Goal? 
But what today? “Overall housing,” 
and “postwar planning” have pushed 
the main object of low-rent housing off 
the boards and into the background. 
Have we really lost sight ot the goal 
and have we been dazzled by the evi 
dent success which has attended our 
efforts so that it is now “persons” and 
“things” than 
“ideals” that dominate? 
We must 


rather “ideas” and 


not let the slum-clearance 


"SLUM CLEARANCE”— 





WHERE ART THOU? 


B. M. PETTIT 


Director, Housing Authority of the 


City of New Haven 


objective suffer trom the enticing philos 
“the picture.” We 
must not become so engrossed with that 


ophy ol broader 


vision that we lose our perspective. 
Maybe one day our cities, both large 
and small, will have got rid of their 
slums and will have provided homes 
lor those unable to provide them tor 
themselves. But until that happy day 
arrives, there is a long way to po along 
the road on which we originally started. 


We speak glibly of 


lor every 


“a decent home 
what about “a 
Unul 
We accomplish that goal, we shall not 


family,” but 
decent family for every home? 
have more than touched the basic slum 
clearance problem. We shall have done 
much when, in addition to clearing 
out the hovels and the warrens, we 
have raised the level of living stand 
ards and have really begun to clear 
out slum-thinking. Dirt and disorder 
are not those whose 
thinking is on that level. A scrub brush 


and a pail of water may clean up a 


objectionable to 


place for a while, but a deeper scrub 
bing than that is needed to keep it 
Standards must be gradually 
brought to the point where families 


clean. 


from our slums will want to maintain 
a clean and decent home in order to 
make themselves acceptable neighbors 

acceptable to those who wish to take 
advantage of what public housing af 
fords and who might otherwise become 


THREE STATE HOUSING ASSOCIATIONS 
MEET, ELECT OFFICERS 


The Georgia, Virginia, and Florida 
Associations ot Authorities 
have held annual meetings recently and 


have 


Housing 


elected officers for the coming 
year. 
Georgia 
The Georgia Association held its 3th 
annual 


this 


conference in Brunswick late 


summer, with management of 
public housing as the major subject ot 
discussion. Officers elected to head the 
Association for a year were: President, 
]. Hunter Hopkins ot Brunswick; Vice 
President, Joel Weir of Athens; Secre 
tary-Treasurer, Hudson Malone of Al 
bany; Executive Committee members: 
George Markwalter ot Macon, 
Robert E. Heath of Augusta. 
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and 


Virginia 

The annual meeting of the Virginia 
Association was held in Richmond on 
October 24, when the following officers 
were elected: President, H. Wharton 
Blandford of Newport News; Vice 
President, Glenn U. Richard ot Alexan 
dria; Secretary-Treasurer, Frederic A. 
Fay ot Portsmouth. 

During the Richmond meeting, a 
resolution was adopted, offering every 
possible assistance to the Virginia Real 
Estate Association in carrying out a 
special study which the Realtors have 
undertaken on practical methods of 
slum clearance. The resolution empha 
sizes the “thrm belief that methods 
should and can be found whereby pri 


discouraged and disheartened by those 
unresponsive to the opportunity. For 
those who show no response and pet 
sist in substandard attitudes, some wiser 
plan will have to be devised and fol 
lowed. 

Such 


aside 


That is possible. 

a challenge can not be tossed 
as unattainable. Slum clearance, 
in its primary purpose and with all its 
restored to oul 
local and national. 
When this has been accomplished, we 
may then think about “housing for all 


intricacies, must be 


housing agenda, 


the people” and “organizations and 


robs’ to do It. 


Let’s Get Back on the Track 

In the meantime, let us get back on 
the track of actual slum clearance and 
very carefully and critically view the 
progress (or lack ot it) that has been 
made—what has been learned and what 
there is still to learn. That is enough 
to keep everyone busy. Each city has 
something to contribute to each other 
city, and each has something to learn 
from the other. Why not in the Re 
gional Meetings of NAHO begin by 
programming accordingly? If the ses 
sions must be short, let postwar plan 
ning and the fascinating problems for 
the future give way to the management 
problems of today, with a few hang 
trom 


overs Those of to 


(post-today) will thereby be 


yesterday. 
morrow 
more clearly justified and more certain 
ol support, 


eo eo »=-.. 


utilized to a 
greater extent than in the past to re 
house slum dwellers.” 
Florida 

On November 11 the Florida Asso 
ciation of Housing Authorities held its 
Sixth Annual Meeting. The 
convened in Jacksonville and officers 
were elected as follows: President, Wal 
lace B. Kirke ot Key West; First Vice 
President, Emil A. Nordstrom ot St. 
Petersburg; Second Vice 
R. P. White, Pensacola; Third Vice 
President, Jesse T. Knight, Miami; 
Fourth Vice President, J]. N. Miller, 
Daytona; Secretary-Treasurer, Colin 
Murchison, Orlando; regional executive 
committee member, Thomas A. Dyer. 

Ray O. Edwards of Jacksonville, re 
tiring President of the Florida Asso- 
ciation, conducted the meeting. 


vate enterprise can be 


meeting 


President ’ 
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WE PRESENT... 





CATHERINE BAUER 
In Her Own Words— 


(When we asked Miss Bauer tor the 
facts of her life, we were prepared to 
wield the usual editorial blue pencil in 
order to convert times and places into 
account of her 
Miss 


material arrived, we just sent it along 


a narrative housing 


career. However, when Bauer's 
to the printer. Any tampering with the 


original would have been a sacrilege.) 
Biographical Facts 


(“Pm putting it all down,” Miss 
Bauer said. “You just pick out what 
ever strikes your fancy.” ) 

Born in Elizabeth, New Jersey, 1905. 
Grandfather a local Republican politico; 
father an engineer (later, as New Jer 
sey State Highway Engineer, pioneered 
with clover-leafs and such). 

Went to local school—then to Vassar, 
where | was primarily concerned with 
literature and art, very litthe economics, 
no sociology—no government. (I would 
not have qualified to take the seminar 
I conducted a few years ago at the Uni 
versity of California.) 

Transferred, with high hopes, for my 
junior year to the Cornell Architecture 
School but didn’t enjoy the combina 
tion of archaeology and fancy water 
color rendering that then largely con 
stituted architectural education. Re 
turned to Vassar and graduated in 1926. 

Spent the year after college abroad, 
mostly on the Left Bank. Wrote some 
articles on Le Corbusier and such. 

1928-1930: boom 
time jobs in New York, including Pat 
tern Promotion Manager for Butterick 
ind Advertising Manager for Harcourt 
Brace. 


Miscellaneous 
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1930-193] 
tecture in Europe, found that most ol 


Looked at modern archi 


inadvertently became a 
“housing expert” by winning a $1000 
prize 


it Was housing, 


from Fortune tor an article on 
modern housing in Frankfurt, Germany 
(pre-Nazi, needless to say). 

193? 
ing and city planning in Europe, for 
Mumtord tor 
used very little of the material ) 

1934: “Modern Housing” published 
by Houghton Mifflin, also published in 
England. Wondertul press because few 


knew 


good old 


Systematic research on hous 


Lewis Fortune (which 


reviewers enough to heckle in 


those primeval days ot th 


housing movement 
1934-1935 With John 
Kastner and Stonoroyv, Jim 


Viade ck, xt 


Conterence in 


| delman 
Mi | Jevitl 
started Labor 


Philack Iphi i 


Charney 


Housing 


and local labor committees mn other 
cities. 
1935-1937 Mostly in) Washington 


working on Ellenbogen, Wagner-Ellen 
bogen, and Wagner-Steagall Housing 
Bills, as Secretary and lobbyist for th 
\. F. of L. Housing Committee. 

1936, 


got a Guggenheim Fellowship to study 


Interim in however, when | 
housing and city planning in Scandi 


back in the 


middle to spend some unhappy months 


navia and Russia. Came 
trying to “coordinate the building in 
dustry exhibits” for the New York 
World's Fair 

1937-1939 


Research 


In USHA, mostly as Di 


rector ot and Intormation. 
a 

But the usual cycle, agitator to bureau 

and I lett 


to finish my Guggenheim research in 


crat, didn’t stick in my case 


Europe. 

It was too late, however, because the 
day I arrived in Moscow, France and 
England declared war. Eventually got 
home: then set out for California to 

Rosenberg Pro 
Social 


the University of California in Berkeley 


spend a year as the 
fessor in the Public Services at 
(I have two claims to immortality: 
Ickes once phoned Bill Green to call 
me off when I was lobbying against 
Interior on the Hill; and Dr. Winslow 
succeeded me as the Rosenberg Pro 
making me the R. P. 
E.merita. ) 

Viarried Bill Wurster, San Francisco 
modern architect, instead of 
back to Washington. There (in San 
Francisco) happily engaged in miscel 
laneous teaching and writing; in help 


tessor, very 


coming 


ing run the California Housing and 
Planning Association; in taking sides in 
the Columbia Basin and Central Valley 
project about and land 
planning and in Democratic politics; in 
consultation in Washington for USHA 
FPHA, etc.; and etc.; until Bill dragged 


me East to Cambridge, where he is 


rows pe wer 





now Dean of Architecture and City 
Planning at M.LT, 


Last year spent a lot of time on the 
reorganization of NPHC, miscellaneous 
irguments about urban redevelopment 
et 
Vou 


i 1 
from the lite of sporadic 


about to retire temporarily 
aciion, to see 


it, in this fine academic milieu, | can’t 
turn out a book on some of the political 
history and implications ol housing and 


USA 


lo sum up 1 am always rather 


land planning in the 


\ 
embarrassed when younysters isk me 
yet 


take to yg 
although = th 


days when you could yust 


own job in the 


not over vet by any 


] 


what systematic steps to 


into the housing held, 


invent your 


housmyg busine SS are 


means But it 


makes me tee guilty sometimes, the 


SUSPICION that few peopl can evel 


wan have such a wide Variety of Tun 


n the hous ny pame as lve had 
My “Housing Philosophy” 


(he number and variety of people 


fascinated and harassed by the com 


plexities ot the housing problem have 


been increasing for a decade Perhaps 


no other single question of our times 


cuts across so many diflerent helds of 


specialized interest economic, soc ial, 


technical, and esthetic And every unit 
this 


concern represents some deyre¢ ot dit 


of housing. resulting from all 


heult synthesis, successtul or unsuccess 
ful, among these widely divergent ele 
ments. The only true “housing expert’ 


is the person who manages to fit some 


of the pieces together 
This microcosmic quality is likely to 
make 


ever atter the 


housing more significant than 
readily con 
pitfalls 


ahead of us, but it is only gradually 


war. We are 


scious of the grave economi 
and painfully dawning on us that none 


of these crises can be avoided by eco 


nomic measures alone. From the small 
est local problem of conversion to the 
broadest international trade issues, they 
all seem to require a larger frame of 
social 


reference, a philosophy to set 


positive goals—and fresh political and 
administrative and productive tools to 
reach those goals. 

Our ability to achieve such a tram 
ot reference will face no more dramatic 
test than in the field of housing, so 
obviously needed, so simple and con 


crete in final result. 


Logistic Cycle 
Much of the 


postwar housing derives from its pos 


immediate interest in 
sible role in promoting employment 
And vet, unless we want much more 
can't 
There is a sort of 
column |, page 31) 


than employment out of it, we 
that. 
(continued 


even have 
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TENANTS BUILD 
PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 


The war housing projects in Berlin, 
Plainville, and Southington, Connecti- 
cut, are among the first in the New 
England region where a group of ten- 
ants have built standard type play- 
ground equipment as part of a coopera- 
tive effort by management and _ten- 
ants to provide recreational facilities on 
the project grounds, according to a re- 
port from the manager of the projects, 
Mrs. Beatrice G. Rosahn. She has fur- 
ther reported as follows: 

“Although the construction program 
is only partially completed, the work 
done so far by the tenants, with the 
aid of the maintenance staff at each 
project, is a signal achievement because 
all the participating tenants are war 
workers holding full-time jobs. This 
means that the time given in construct- 
ing the equipment was volunteered by 
these tenants after working hours and 
on Sundays. 


Proves Community Spirit 


“At the Murray Heights project in 
Berlin, 12 swings are now in use, in 
addition to a tennis court and bad 
minton cour, all tenant-constructed. 
The play field also has a tenant-made 


NAHO REGIONAL 
ELECTED IN 


From late September to mid-Novem- 
ber, five of NAHO’s eight Regional 
Councils have held annual conferences 
and have elected officers and executive 
committees for the coming year. Two 
more Councils are to meet in Decem 
ber as noted on page 23. Only one 
Council, the Southeastern Council (IV) 
is not holding a conference this year. 
The present officers of that Council 
have been carried over until the next 
annual meeting in the fall of 1945. 
The newly-elected officers of the other 
Councils are listed below. 


Southwestern 


The Southwest Regional Council 
held its annual conference in Galveston 
September 28 and 29. NAHO Presi- 
dent Holtzendorff was in attendance 
at the meeting, which is reported to 
have been exceptional in the number 
of conferees present and with a pro- 
gram believed to have been “un- 
equalled” in any previous year. The 
1944-45 officers elected were: 

PRESIDENT: L. Walter Henslee of 
Galveston; VICE-PRESIDENT:  R. 
Redding Stevenson of Little Rock; 
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softball backstop. When the entire pro 
gram is completed, probably by next 
summer, there will be available at the 
three projects, 60 swings, 17 see-saws, 
nine sand boxes and other playground 
facilities. 

“Such activity on the part of tenants 
is especially significant because it helps 
to disprove a common beliet that there 
is no community spirit among tenants 
of public war housing projects. 
Early 
were first 


in the spring, when plans 

under way for this joint 
effort, expert advice was obtained from 
the service center of the Teachers Col 
lege of Connecticut of which Dr. Her 


COUNCIL OFFICERS 
FIVE REGIONS 


EXECUTIVE COMMITTEE: Gus J. 


{llison of Jacksonville (Arkansas): 
Ervin ]. Blum of Houston; Earl Burk 
hard of Wichita; Walter A. Gail of 


Denver; William ]. Guste of New Or- 
leans; Robert Lealand Hunter ot Fort 
Worth; and George R. Thompson of 
San Antonio. 


East Central 

On October 18 and 19 members ot 
the East Central Council met in Louis 
ville. Officers elected were: 

PRESIDENT: Charles F. Edgecomb 
of Detroit; VICE-PRESIDENT: Charl 
ton Putnam of Dayton; EXECUTIVE 
COMMITTEE: George Garties of Cin 
cinnati; Nicholas H. Dosker ot Louis 
ville; Dr. Robert F. Pulley of Toledo: 
Stanley ]. Wojctk of Hamtramck; S. C. 
Jarrett of Charleston (West Virginia): 
and Jack Bryan of Lexington. 


New England 


The New England Regional Confer- 
ence met in Boston on November 8 and 
9. Officers elected for the coming year 
were: 

PRESIDENT: William ]. Donovan 
of Newport; VICE-PRESIDENT: M. 


Subse 
quently tenant commiuttees representing 
the three 


Fowler is chairman. 


bert E. 


projects met frequently to 
discuss the design, materials to be used, 
The 
lumber and other raw materials for all 
equipment -at the 


and procedures to be followed. 
three projects was 
purchased simultaneously by the man 
agement. 

“Plans are now under way to set up 
a work shop at each project where in 
terested tenants can continue the con 
struction and painting work during the 
winter months. It is hoped that by 
all the playground equipment 
will be ready for use.” 


spring 


lllyn Wadhams ot Hartford; SECRI 
TARY-TREASURER: James H. Al 
phen ot Boston; EXECUTIVE COM 
MITTEE: Frank P. Petri of Portland: 
Daniel S. Lowney, ]r., of New Bedford: 
John N. Guerin otf Woonsocket; George 
T. Holbrook of Wethersheld; Raymond 
D. Holmes ot Fall River; and Joseph 
Vl. Ward ot Charlestown. 

Middle Atlantic 
(former North Atlantic) 

On November 14 and 15, Region II 
members gathered in 
the annual 


Pittsburgh for 
regional conference. At 
that time the name of the Council was 
changed from North Atlantic to Mid 
dle Atlantic and the following officers 
were elected: 

PRESIDENT: Joseph P. Sheridan ot 
Westmoreland County (Pennsylvania); 
VICE-PRESIDENT: Y. W. Dillehunt 
EXECUTIVE COM 
MITTEE: Dr. Carl A. Baccaro of 
Newark (CHAIRMAN OF THE COoMMIT- 
rrE); Robert Watson of Atlantic City; 
Robert D. Sipprell of Buffalo; William 
H. Dunn of Schenectady; James B. 
Kelly of Philadelphia; Virginia Hofer 
of Wilmington (Delaware); John JAl- 
der of Washington, D. C.; Dr. Alfred 


(continued—column 2, page 31) 


ot Baltimore; 
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Newspaper Columnist Writes Moving 
Defense of Public Housing 


Shortly betore the war, the Chicago 
Housing Authority was planning a 
new low-rent housing project in one ot 
the city’s predominately Italian neigh- 
borhoods. The priest of a church lo- 
cated in the area gave the proposal full 
support. He visualized it as a means ot 
improving his parish and giving his 
people a secure home environment. 
However, when the war came, it was 
necessary for the Authority to revise 
its plans for the project and to restrict 
occupancy to war workers. The priest 
watched developments and found that 
his parish and his old neighborhood 
were disappearing in the influx of 
migrant war workers. He wrote to a 
columnist of the Chicago Daily News, 
Helen Cody Baker, to whom he had 
voiced his original enthusiasm, to ex- 
press his bitterness at the crumbling 
away of the neighborhood which the 
War project was causing and he spoke, 
too, of the new homes having “encour- 
aged immigration of a group alien to 
this community in customs, blood, faith 
and color. . 


Helen Cody Baker’s Reply 


Helen Cody Baker's reply to the 
priest’s letter is quoted below: 
“Dear Father Louis: 

“Indeed I do remember you. . . . I 
haven’t forgotten a word of our talk, 
and one reason that I remember it so 
well is that I share your longing for 
permanence in family and home rela- 
tionships. There is a line of poetry 
that says this perfectly—I think it was 
the wish of an Irish poet for his daugh 
ter—“Oh, may she grow like some 
great linden, deep-rooted in one dear, 
perpetual place.’ 

“The reason I keep talking about 
slum clearance and_ redevelopment- 
one of the reasons—is that I hope we 
can eventually build, here in Chicago, 
new neighborhoods where families may 
live, bring up their children, and keep 
their community and church relation- 
ships from one generation to the next. 
They can’t do that in a slum. Immi- 
grant tides have washed over these 
neighborhoods from the beginning of 
Chicago, and moved on to other homes. 
Always the newest arrivals got the 
worst housing—then moved on to bet- 
ter homes. 


You Hoped to Prevent This? 
“You hoped to prevent this, perhaps, 
because your people have more home- 
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loving instincts and because they were 
anchored to their church? I don’t be 
lieve you could have kept them, father, 
even if the project hadn't come. But | 
think the Chicago Housing Authority 
would actually have helped you to keep 
them for a while longer if it hadn't 
been for the war. I know they planned 
to. They told me that they would make 
a special effort to bring low-income 
tamilies from sub-standard homes in 
that same neighborhood back to the 
Frances Cabrini project, and | am sure 
they meant it. But then the war came 
and we got a federal ruling that all 
these projects had to be built for war 
workers. I thought about you when | 
heard that and wondered what new 
problems it would create in your ‘little 
Italy. The Chicago Housing Author 
ity had only one choice, as you know, 
after that federal ruling was made: to 
build the Frances Cabrini Homes for 
war workers, or not to build them at 
all. If they could be built, they would 
sull be standing when the war was 
over. And in the meantime, the war 
workers would have a place to live. 
Heaven knows they needed it. 


“| am, as you say, very interested in 
these public housing projects—but not 
as the only answer to this problem of 
the city slums. I think of them as a 
foundation under our other housing 
plans. From there on it will have to 
be done by private enterprise and by 
the people themselves, through wise 
planning by public officials and the 
combined efforts of all the agencies, 
oI and private, who want a cleaner, 


vealthier, more beautiful Chicago. 


Headaches and Heartaches 


“However, I know there are un 
escapable headaches and heartaches in 
it. It is all very well to say that ‘you 
can't make an omelette without break 
ing eggs, but nobody wants to be the 
egg that turns into an omelette. It does 
tend to lose its personality in the 
process! We have got to destroy some 
neighborhoods before we can have new 
ones. What I feel, and what I hope 
you can see, is that these neighbor 
hoods were gradually destroying them 
selves in any case—without anything 
better ahead for them. You saw the de 
terioration going on in your own neigh 
borhood long before the project came, 
and had reached the place where you 
felt something must be done about it. 


You hoped, and we all hoped, that 1 
could be done without too much dis 
ruption of the community. That hope 
was destroyed by the war, which 
It brought 
peak employment. That brought an in 
flux of war workers. The shifting of 
racial and religious groups created ten 


SIONS 


changed everyone's plans. 


and so on. I don’t need to 
rehearse that story lor a priest and a 
scholar. 


Race Question 


“About the Negroes: There is noth 
ing that I, a lay woman—and not even 
of your own faith—can say to you 
without impertinence about all human 
souls being equal in the sight of God. 
sur | believe that only a 
philosophy as broad and deep as that 
of the Catholic church is equal to deal 
ing with these racial problems which 
the white man has created and with 
which he must now deal. My Yanke« 
foretathers, as well as the southern 


honestly 


slave owners, created this problem for 
us, and now we must face up to it. 
a ‘directive’ in this mat 
ter from Supreme Headquarters in the 
Sermon on the Mount and the 13th 


But we have 


chapter of First Corinthians 


“| would like very much to see you 
again and talk to you about these 
things. I truly feel that even though 
we have not seen each other since that 
first meeting, our acquaintance has 
been growing; for you say that you 
have read my stories in the News and 
| know I have thought of you often 
and anxiously. The world is swept by 
cold and cruel winds, and they search 
out our hearts and tear at many things 
we hold precious. But they will -not 
destroy the beautiful ancient truths, for 
these are imperishable.” 





HOUSING MANAGER 
SOLVES PROJECT PARKING 
AND TRAFFIC PROBLEM 


During November the Management 
Division distributed to all its members 
No. 18 in its series of “Solutions of 
Housing Management Problems.” The 
management problem covered is “Proj 
ect Parking and Traffic Regulations.” 
The solution offered involves a cooper- 
ative approach by tenants, manage- 
ment, and local government officials. 
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URBAN LEAGUE, UAW-CIO CONSIDER 
HOUSING AT ANNUAL CONVENTIONS 


At the 34th annual conference of the 
National Urban League in Columbus 
during October a Findings Committec 
made four recommendations for hous 
ing legislative action and program pol 
icy that were adopted by the convention 
and referred to the League’s national 
office for review and action during the 
ensuing year. At the annual conven 
tion of the UAW-CIO in September a 
postwar housing program was adopted 
that also rested on four principal rec 
ommendations. 

The Urban League recommends: (1) 
the establishment of a permanent Na 


tional Housing Agency; (2) appropria 
tion by Congress of additional USHA 
funds; (3) adoption of federal and 
state redevelopment laws that are (a) 
free of racial restrictions, (b) provide 
tor both public and private programs, 
and (c) provide for housing displaced 
families; (4) a general 
non-discrimination clause in the Na 
tional Housing Act, the United States 
Housing Act, and any subsequent fed 


Insertion of 


eral housing or urban redevelopment 


legislation. In addition, the League 


recommended immediate corrective ac 


tion on a few particular problems 





one of them: “The erroneous notions 
that Negroes are poor economic risks 


and that they depreciate property.” 
UAW-CIO Program 

Phe CAW-CIO calls for preparation 
ol the necessary legislation and oth 
plans required to move forward on 
housing program of from 1,500,000 to 
1.800.000 
during the first ten years after th 
war; (2) the decentralization of met 


units of housing a_ year 


ropolitan areas; (3) resumption of thi 
slum clearance program and a genera 
strengthening of all programs directed 
toward housing middle-income groups 
and (4) the establishment of Commit 
tees on Housing or Metropolitan Plan 


ning, or both, by all local unions. 





TRAILER 
MAINTENANCE 
COSTS 
ANALYZED 


NAHO’s Management Division has 
recently distributed a new publication 
to localities with large trailer programs. 
It is titled Helpful Hints on Trailer 
Viaintenance and Cost Analysis of 
Major Repair Operations. \t was writ 
ten by Division-member Orton F. 
Keyes, Housing Manager for FPHA 
in Seneca, Illinois. Mr. Keyes super 

management operation of 
Trailer Park, Ottawa War 
Homes, Riverview Homes, Seneca War 
Homes, Victory 


vises the 
Ottawa 
Court, and Victory 
Court Trailer Park in Seneca. 

Mr. Keyes’ manuscript had an im 
mediate appeal when it arrived at the 
NAHO. office 


troublesome 


because it covered a 
operating subject in a 
thoroughly comprehensive and_ practi 
cal manner. Mr. Keyes does not con 
tent himself with making a few ac 
ceptable generalizations about trailer 
repair; he cites detailed figures, which 
give meaning to his description of the 
actual procedures involved in repairing 
the large number of trailers under his 
supervision, By tested operation, he 
demonstrates that a housing manager 
can bring about substantial savings 
through the careful planning and _ hir- 
ing of project-employed personnel rath 
er than by letting out major repair jobs 
on contract—and these savings are not 
insignificant. In Seneca’s experience, 
they amounted to 44 per cent of the 
contractor's estimate. 

The Division is making copies of the 
report available for general distribution 
as noted on page 31 under the heading 
“Selected Recent Publications.” 
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Ohio Authorities, 


Denied Tax Exemption, 
Will Pay $1,186,118 


Local housing authorities in eleven 
Ohio cities are in the process of paying 
the first installments on accumulated 
taxes for 31 low-rent developments as a 
result of the 1942 decision of the Ohio 
Supreme Court that the state housing 
law does not specifically exempt public 
housing from taxation. A total of $1, 
186,118 is involved taxes, 
penalties, and accrued interest to date. 
The Cincinnati Metropolitan Housing 
\uthority, with a total of $162,735 in 
taxes and $23,607 in penalties and ac 


covering 


crued interest on three developments, 
was the first of the authorities to make 
its initial payment. which 
other lacal authorities are in process ot 
making payments are Akron, Cleve 
land, Columbus, Dayton, Hamilton, 
Portsmouth, Toledo, Warren, Youngs 
town, and Zanesville. 


Cities in 


Payment of the taxes is .being made 
in five installments and will cover taxes 
accrued from the various dates of proj 
ect completion to April 1, 1943, when 
the developments were deeded to the 
Federal Public Housing Authority. 
FPHA was forced to take over the 
projects on that date, since the Ohio 
courts ruling caused an involuntary 
violation of the United States Housing 
\ct on the part of the authorities, inas 
much as denial of tax exemption pre 
cluded their meeting their share of the 
subsidy payments necessary to main 
tain the projects on a low-rental basis. 


Paying on Installment Plan 


The installment plan of payment ot 
the back taxes was adopted because the 
local authorities, operating on the pre 


sumption of tax exemption, had not 
arranged their financial operations tor 
tax payments. They were unprepared 
for lump-sum payments, which could 
not be made from rent income under a 
low-rent housing program in normal 
circumstances. Funds tor the payment 
of the accrued taxes will have to com 
out of the income of the developments, 
including rents and federal advances 
The latter, in the absence of local con- 
tributions, constitute a lean to be 
added to development costs and will 
result in higher operating costs b« 
cause of interest charges. Return ot! 
the developments to local ownership 


requires remedial legislation. 


U.S. Supreme Court to Hear Two 
Ohio Tax Cases 
taxes on PWA 


projects in Ohio has also been the sub 
ject ol 


The question of 


several state court decisions 
within the past two years and is now 
United States 
Court. In December, two cases invol\ 
ing the validity of state and local tax 


exemption on PWA projects, legal uth 


before — the Supreme 


to which is in the federal government, 
are to come betore the country’s high 
est court. One case, relating specifically 
to Laurel Homes in Cincinnati, repre 
sents an FPHA appeal from a 1943 
opinion of the Ohio State Supreme 
Court which held that the property 1s 
subject to state and local taxation be 
cause it is being used to house private 
tamilies and, therefore, could not be 
considered public property used exclu 
sively for a public purpose within the 
meaning of the constitution and laws 
of the State of Ohio. 

The second case involves three PW.\ 
projects in Cleveland and represents an 
appeal by the city of Cleveland and 
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Cuyahoga County trom a 1943 decision 
of the U. S. District Court. That de 
cision tollowed a suit by FPHA and 
granted a temporary injunction restrain 
Ing foreclosure of the properties tor 
taxes, holding that the acts of Con 
gress authorizing — the 
within the 
federal constitution. 


projects were 


delegated powers ol the 


It is significant that in May 1944 
the U. S. Supreme Court retused to, re 
iew the findings of the 7th Circuit 
Court in a case involving a PWA proj 
ect in Milwaukee. In the Milwaukee 
case, the Circuit Court held that ted 
eral property used tor low-rent housing 
purposes is exempt trom local taxes. 


BAUER 


logistic cycle that might be set down 


continued from page 27 


as tollows: 


No tull employment without a building in 
ustry stabilized at a high level of production 
No stable productive building industry wath 
uit a mass market for new housing 

No universal housing market without a 
ublic policy that promotes and devises flexible 
measures to bring new homes within reach 

that vast majority of American tamilic 
outside the traditional building market 

No cflective public policy without deter 
uned qualitative wWeals and standards, social 
ind civic) purposes much deeper and mor 
dynanne than any mere make-work effort can 

wvaicte however imgeniou Not just more 
ink cheaper houses, but trul oon homes 
ind rwighborhood tor vervon not yust 
taster transportation an beott iPKiNng " 
munities that rea unction tor the con 





vemence, health, pleasure ind spiritual sat 


isfaction of modern man we need home 


ind cities that strengthen and wWealize the 


great virtues of democracy instead partiall 
iegating them 

And finally, to round the evele, no social 
tandards or weals that do not include ful 
mployment and universal distribution of th 
goods that mak possible t nel \ rt 
wing 


One Q.E.D., to my mind at least, is 
that a strong and progressive political 
sense ts an essential quality in any good 
houser-——whether architect, economist, 
builder, or administrator 
sull a 


goals, new tools, and the art of trans 


Housing ts 
“movement,” a matter of new 


forming minorities into mayorities 


NAHO 


H. Fletcher ot 
- Palmei ol 
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Baluumore: and Frank 
Allegheny County 


Midwest 

The Midwest Council met in Chi 
cago November 16 and 17, electing 
officers as follows: 

PRESIDENT: Milton L. Shufro 
Chicago; VICE-PRESIDENT: Mrs 
Ruth Schmiedeskamp ot Quincy; EX 
ECUTIVE COMMITTEE: 
E. Keller of South Bend; 4/1 Thomas ot 
Gary: Edward M. Ouren ot Omaha: 
Charles Habekost ot Granite City; El 
mer Jolly of Peoria; Elmer 1. Suckou 
of Springheld: Erain C. Meinert ot 
St. Lous. 


Clarence 


Selected 
RECENT PUBLICATIONS 


AVAILABLE FROM NAHO 


All orders must be prepaid unless the pur 
chaser is a public agency or a library, or 


obtains permission to buy on a charge basis 





NM207. HELPFUL HINTS ON 
TRAILER MAINTENANCE AND 
COST ANALYSIS OF MAJOR RE 


PUR OPERATIONS, by Orton F. 
Keyes. October 1944. 10 pp., ditto. 25« 
See page 30. 

0224. PUBLIC HOUSERS ANSWER 
INDUSTRY'S QUESTIONS, by How 
ard L.. Holtzendorff. 4 pp. Reprinted 
from October 1944 Practical Builder. 
Has been sent free to all NAHO mem 
bers. Additional copies free on request. 
(See listing in October 
HOUSING, page 14). 


Journal of 
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AVAILABLE FROM OTHERS 





r'V.1— DEMOCRACY ON THI 
V.1IRCH, by David E. Lilienthal. 1944 
248 pp. $2.50. Harper Brothers, New 


York City. A Review 
Lilienthal 
core ideas ot this book as a keynote 
talk at the NAHO-ASPO meetings in 
Chicago in May. Never in many years 


Chairman presented the 


of attending professional congresses 
have | heard such an ovation of heart 
felt and sustained applause. Everyone 
felt that a statesman of democracy had 
spoken profound truth out of a rich 
experience. Mr. Lilienthal was asked 


trom the floor whether he believed that 


the principles he had enunciated would 





apply to urban planning and develop 


ment as well as to a regional agency 
like the TVA. His tacttul reply was 
that he didn’t know enough ibout 


urban problems to say 

But make no mistake about it, the 
inswer is YES; and this ts a 
hook tor 


Venue 


“must 
everyone concerned with a 
Howering of democracy and 
with an understanding ot the relation 
ship between the people and thet YoV 
ernment. It is one of the most impor 
tant books of the last several years 
ior any administrator, whether his tield 
hous 


I V \ IS CX¢ Ming 


author's modest 


be soil conservation, health, or 
ing. The story of the 
ol itself: despite the 
disclaimer, it will be an insensitive 
reader who will not see its direct mean 
ing tor his own work 

This is a pithy, hard-hitting book, 
written ina spirit of fervor ind moral 
conviction that ts contagious. It ts a 


tract for the times. It is the complet 


} 


inswer to PeSsSIMIstic utterances about 


the “managerial revolution or the 
‘wave of the future” and tothe current 
diatribes against “bureaucracy 

It is Lilienthal’s ringing call that “we 


have a_ choice” ‘it can be lone 


‘Whether 


freedom or slavery, in short, whether 


happiness or unhappiness, 


good or evil results from an improved 


environment depends largely upon how 


the change has been brought about 


upon the methods by which the physi 


] 


cal results have been reached and in 


what spirit and tor what purpose the 


fruits of that change have been used.’ 


The whole book documentation 


rom i ecad ol’ experienc mn the 


lennessee Valley that it ts possible sO 


fo conduct a vo ernmental enterprise 
| 


one that »s not tormally if spaasibl 


t because they do not 


»> its constitucnts, 


lirectly elect its vovernors so as to 
nake it the tool of the peopl to achieve 
their own physical improvement and 

what Is 


morc important their own 


spiritual and community yrowth Time 
ind again, the experts were sure that 
they knew best what was tor the good 
ot the 
Strong to impose virtue or health. But 


TN \ took the 


more tedious way, of encouraging and 


people; the temptation was 


each time the longer, 
stimulating the people to come to grips 


with their own problem whether 


through a county library service, a 
municipal power board, a lumbermen’s 


And — the 


could be sure that it had pursued the 


cooperative. management 
right course when hostile torces intro 
duced hamstringing proposals in Con 
gress and the people of the valley ros 
as a man to protest the attack on their 
agency. 

‘Il teel 


strongly, says Li ienthal, 
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“that the admitted limitations of volun 
tary methods, distressing and tragic as 
their consequences sometimes are, do 
not invalidate the wisdom of a mini- 
mum of coercion in carrying out plans 
for resources development. For co 
ercion is insatiable. . . . In the end the 
price of arbitrary inforcement of plan 
ning is nothing less than our freedom.” 
This book should make a 

both proud and humble; read it! 
Charles S. Ascher. 
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INTERRACIAL PLANNING FOR 
COMMUNITY ORGANIZATION; 
Bulletin No. 2—Racial Problems in 
Housing. National Urban League. 
Fall, 1944. 30 pp. 10c. National Urban 
League, 1133 Broadway, New York 10, 
New York. An excellent presentation 
of the tragedies of this country’s Negro 
housing shortage and a realistic analysis 
of the kinds of programs that have been 
set up to meet the need. The Bulletin 
is one of the few available sources of 
facts and figures on Negro housing and 
includes brief 
riots and 
tension. 


accounts ol 
similar 


recent 
instances ot 


race 
racial 


YOUR STAKE IN COMMUNITY 
PLANNING. National Committee on 
Housing, Inc. October 1944. 28 pp. 
35c. National Committee on Housing, 
512 Fifth Avenue, New York 18, 
New York. A neat, amusingly illus 
trated, simply worded little booklet 
that seeks to tell the large scale builder, 
the money lender, the home owner, the 
home renter, and the city official how 
the best interests of 
simultaneously 


Inc., 


all of them can be 
served through a com 
munity master plan and housing pro 
gram. A good pamphlet to recommend 
to interested but uninformed persons 
and groups who‘ want to know what 
they can do about better postwar cities. 


PUBLIC RELATIONS, by C. C. 
Burkhard, pp. 283-288, Journal of 
Property Management, 22 West Mon 
roe Street, Chicago, Illinois. June 1944. 
$1.25 per copy, $5.00 per year. A dis 
cussion of the fundamentals of public 
relations in the 
dential property. 


management of res1- 


HEARINGS BEFORE THE SUB.- 
COMMITTEE ON HOUSING AND 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT OF THE 
SPECIAL COMMITTEE ON POST- 
WAR ECONOMIC POLICY AND 
PLANNING, UNITED STATES 
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SENATE. Part 4, Housing and Urban 
Redevelopment. June 1, 1944. 55 pp. 
United States Government Printing Of- 
fice, Washington, D. C. NHA Admin- 
istrator Blandford’s testimony. 


LOCAL GOVERNMENT FISCAL 
POLICIES; a statement approved by 
the executive board of the Municipal 
Finance Officers 
26, 1944. 4 pp. 


Association. 
10c. Municipal Finance 
Officers Association, 1313 East 60th 
Street, Chicago 37, Illinois. “A Pro 
gram for Action” state, and 
local levels, achieve sound 
municipal financing. The statement 
recognizes that an important aid in 
achieving the goal is an integrated pri 
vate-public housing program. However, 
in urging that local governments pre 
pare to assume their share of the sub 
sidies required low-rent public 
the recommendation is for 
some means other than tax exemption. 


A SUMMARY OF STUDIES AND 
PROPOSALS IN THE U.S.A. ON 


August 
on federal, 


in order to 


tor 
housing, 


The Journal 
of HOUSING 


1313 East Sixtieth Street 
Chicago 37, Illinois 


ASSEMBLY OF LAND FOR 
URBAN DEVELOPMENT AND RE- 
DEVELOPMENT. Bulletin 14 of the 
Urban Development Division, Office 
of the Administrator, National Hous- 
ing Agency. September 1944. 36 pp. 
and appendices, mimeo. Division of 
Urban Development, National Housing 
Agency, 1600 Eye Street, N. W., Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. A valuable collection 
of urban redevelopment legislation (fed- 
eral, state, and local); 


Case studies. 


proposals; and 


ABSTRACTS OF SELECTED MA 
TERIAL ON POSTWAR HOUSING 
IND URBAN DEVELOPMENT, 
Group VII. Urban Development Divi- 
Office of the Administrator, Na- 
tional Housing Agency. September 
1944. 49 pp., mimeo. Latest issue in 
the abstracts that NHA has 
been publishing since early 1943. Di- 
vision of Urban Development, National 
Housing Agency, 1600 Eye Street, N. 
W., Washington 6, D. C. 
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